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AMERICAN RENDERINGS OF THE "^NEID " 

From Britain has recently come a fresh attempt to turn the 
Vergilian epic into English. This is the version of C. J. Billson, 
with Conington's Latin text on left-hand pages and a line- 
for-line blank-verse translation on the right. In turning the 
leaves of this fine specimen of bookmaking, with its dignified 
elegance so well befitting, one is aptly led to a brief consid- 
eration of some preceding renderings. In searching the sub- 
ject he will find that the painstaking compilation, "Biblio- 
graphical Clue to Latin Literature," by the scholarly Mayor 
on the basis of Hiibner, though citing twenty-three versions 
(partial or complete) of the "^Eneid" into English, mentions 
none by a American. Yet C. P. Cranch's was published in 
1872. 

Cranch's work, too, appeared in fine typographical guise, with 
broad margins, and was apparently intended to take, in respect 
to Latin literature, a position similar to that of Bryant's "Iliad" 
(1870) and "Odyssey" (1871) toward Greek. The author, in an 
elaborate preface, says that he "endeavored to fulfill two neces- 
sary requirements: first, to render the original Latin as literally 
and concisely into pure idiomatic English as could be consistent 
with a strict metrical form ; and secondly, to make it, as ably as 
I could, a poem, retaining something of the spirit of the origi- 
nal." In his confessed ignorance of most other versions, he is 
fain to attribute to his use of blank verse a greater originality 
than can properly be granted it. The almost equally futile ver- 
sions of Brady, coadjutor of Tate, and Trapp, an Oxford profes- 
sor of poetry, had been in blank verse — not, indeed, the "fluent, 
poetic, yet compact and carefully constructed" medium aimed at 
by Cranch. He describes at some length his reasons for reject- 
ing rime and the English hexameter, complaining, as many in 
this argument have done, of the verbal exactions of the one and 
the dactylic monotony of the other. For the sake of "agree- 
able contrast," at III, 94-8, and VI, 83-97, be gives the responses 
of the Oracle in pentameter rime. There are some minor faults 
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of detail — grammatical lapses, as where, in the rendering of 
VII, 641-4, Vergil is made to ask — 

What heroes in those early days gave fame 
To Italy, and with what arms is blazed; 

or rhetorical carelessness, as where, for Ipse atri velleris agnam, 
etc. (VI, 249-51), the version "Himself tineas slays To Night," 
etc., seems to lend a curious turn to the sense. But Cranch is 
in the main faithful to the original, — even to the point of "ar- 
rected ears" for the arrectis auribus of /Eneas (II, 303). The 
chief trouble is not here, but is touched upon in the author's 
fear that his "versification may not infrequently fail to convey 
the movement of the Latin lines." He has somehow missed the 
spirit of the thing, and this fact gets in his way again and again. 
One of his grievances against rime was that it gave "an al- 
most unavoidable appearance of antithesis." He has evidently 
done his best to avoid even the appearance, and the result is 
that he fails of the epigrammatic point so frequent in the 
original. Thus, for Una salus victis nullatn sperare salutem, he 

gives — 

The only safety of the vanquished is 
To hope for none, 

in contrast to Conington's 

No safety can the vanquished find 
Till hope of safety be resigned ; 

for Dolus an virtus, quis in hoste requirat ? 

Of stratagem or valor who inquires 
In dealing with an enemy? 

where Conington has 

Who questions, when with foes we deal, 
If craft or courage guides the steel? 

and, again, for Prisca fides facto sedfama perennis, 

Though ancient the belief in this event 
The fame thereof forever shall endure, 

Morris here rendering : 

Old is the troth in such a tale, but never dies its fame. 
In longer passages, moreover, a similar lack of directness and 
force is encountered. For example, XI, 597-607, is thus pre- 
sented : 
14 
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Meanwhile, the Trojan troops, the Etruscan chiefs, 

And all the cavalry approach the walls, 

In order ranged. The coursers leap and neigh 

Along the fields, and fight against the curb, 

And wheel about. An iron field of spears 

Bristles afar, and lifted weapons blaze. 

Upon the other side the Latins swift, 

Messapus, Coras, and his brother come, 

Also Camilla's wing ; in hostile ranks 

They threaten with their lances backward drawn, 

And shake their javelins. On the warriors press, 

And fierce and fiercer neigh the battle steeds. 

To quote Conington is sufficient commentary : 

Meantime the Trojans near the wall, 
The Tuscans and the horsemen all, 

In separate troops arrayed; 
Their mettled steeds the champaign spurn, 
And, chafing, this and that way turn ; 
Spears bristle o'er the fields, that burn 

With arms on high displayed. 
Messapus and the Latin force, 
And Coras and Camilla's horse, 

An adverse front array ; 
With hands drawn back they couch the spear, 
And aim the dart in full career ; 
The tramp of heroes strike the ear, 

Mixed with the charger's neigh. 

C ranch does not, in the large, succeed much better in transfer- 
ring other well-known Vergilian qualities. In occasional lines 
and isolated passages he catches briefly the peculiar movement 
or mood of the poet. But while he fails of sustained distinction, 
he is compact and near to his text, and probably no American 
has yet done better. 

Certainly not Ballard, latest in the field (1902). This version 
appears to be in hexameter verse, but 

Meanwhile yEneas is climbing the cliff to secure an unbroken 

View of the boundless deep .... 
or, 

Urgent fear with headlong haste constrains us to loosen 

Halyards at random, and stretch our sails to the care of the breezes, 
or, 

Cuts the farthest 

Waters, and glides along impelled by sheer force of momentum . . . 
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reads suspiciously like old-fashioned prose. "Be what it may, 
even paying their vows, I'm afraid of the Grecians," is the way 
I, 502, is treated. Perhaps not more than one line would strike 
one as particularly well done — "Monster, terrific, deformed, gi- 
gantic, and robbed of his vision" — and it is hard to see how 
that could be done better. Cranch has here, "An awful mon- 
ster, huge, misshaped, and blind." 

In 1881 George Howland published another hexameter ver- 
sion — like Ballard, of the first six books. David Swing did not 
hesitate to say — with Dryden, Conington and Morris already 
in the field — that to Howland belonged "the credit of having 
made the best English rendering yet produced" of this por- 
tion of the "^Eneid ;" and farther declared that "In such a ver- 
sification we have as near a picture of the Latin poet as we shall 
probably ever possess." It may safely be submitted that the 
said versification is more deficient in spondees than Ballard's, 
and far inferior in vocabulary. 

There is one attempt in rhythmic prose — that by H. H. 
Pierce, a captain in the 21st U. S. Infantry. To judge from 
Captain Pierce's military record, in Powell's "Army List," he 
was a deal more efficient as a soldier than as a translator. His 
rhythmic prose is not of the sort which Prof. G. H. Palmer has 
used so admirably. It is rather a prosaized verse, with a some- 
what tedious rhythm. Nor is there any reason why such a 
translation should be so far from the original as this is, since 
the requirements made in a verse-rendering are not here exacted ; 
yet this may be called far less faithful than most verse-render- 
ings would dare to be. One noticeable cause for this is the 
distention wrought by idle epithets and other superfluous words ; 
as for instance, in the very opening lines : 

"Of clashing arms; the herds deeds I sing who led the way 
from Troy's once happy clime to Latium and Lavinian shores, a 
fugitive from fate." Here in the space of a brief sentence are 
"clashing arms" for the simple arma, "hero's deeds" for 
virum, "once happy clime," for oris, and "Latium and Lavinian 
shores" for Lavinaque litora ; while "led the way" is at once 
an expansion from, and a mistranslation of, the venit of the 
original. Ex uno discite omnia. 
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Long's contribution (1879), according to the prefatory note, 
was a "pastime," though he had quarrels enough with his origi- 
nal. It is competent, and not lacking in literary flavor, but, as 
might have been expected from the somewhat perfunctory fash- 
ion of its accomplishment, rarely rises from a dead level. Be- 
ing in heroics, it invites comparison with Cranch's, upon which, 
in general excellence, it is not all an improvement. It has de- 
rived a certain extraneous prestige from its author's distinction 
in public life. 

Perhaps the most curious of all Americanized Vergils is that 
of John A. Wilstach (1884). Mr. Wilstach is the gentleman 
who later published a pamphlet epic with the somewhat obscure 
title, "The Battle Forest" — an account of the victory of Tippe- 
canoe which may be well commended as an amusing specimen 
of Baboo English. To this effusion is appended a list of errata 
closed by the blandly economical announcement: "Other errors 
will suggest themselves to the intelligent reader." To the 
"intelligent reader" of his "/Eneid" many considerations are 
suggested. Mr. Wilstach speaks contemptuously of technique, 
and evidently believes it quite beneath his notice. "I content 
myself," he says loftily, "with translating literally from Vergil." 
One of the ways in which he proceeds to do this is by habitually 
referring to ^Eneas' followers as "braves." His vocabulary, 
indeed, out-Morrises Morris. "Illy," "addense," and "ultraly," 
are a few of his coinages. Terms like "sloo" and "platted" jos- 
tle the anachronistic "bayou" and "cyclone." 

At X, 494, we find that 

To entertain /Eneans him will stand 
In no small cost. 

Passing "/Eneans," a notable variant for "braves," what a fine 
provincialism surely is "stand in! " What a true Down-Eastern 
ring in the annotation to VIII, 641 — et caesa iungebat foedera 
porca — "and clinched the treaty with a fat porker! " He dis- 
covers new and remarkable readings, he expands a half dozen 
words to more than a score, and he transfers the rhythm of the 
original by giving for 



this: 
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/lit inter sese multa vi bracchia tollunt 

In numerum, versantque tenaci forcipe massarn, 

Sounds roar, arms raise, blows clang, clang in chorus, 
And quick clip, turn, beat they the flat masses. 



Investigation shows that Mr. Wilstach also translated the Di- 
vina Commedia, made a free version of the Bible from the orig- 
inal languages, and invented a new character to represent the 
Greek diphthong eu. Surely, a busy and ingenious person. 

Strange is the sense of humor — nowhere, perhaps, more so 
than in certain so-called parodies which bring discredit on an 
admirable and difficult art. About 1870, Theodore F. Vaill, 
further unknown to fame, published what he was pleased to call 
"a free and independent translation of the first and fourth books 
of the '^Eneid.' " There were illustrations by Thomas Worth — 
once a cartoonist of some little reputation — not particularly face- 
tious, indeed, but more so than the text. The author endeavors 
to impart a factitious sparkle by feats of rime in imitation of 
Gilbert. These are thickly peppered and usually bad — like, for 
instance, "north edge" and "Carthage; " "Capitol" and "stop 
it all; " "dudgeons" and "Trojans." The following is a speci- 
men, favorable rather than otherwise, of the sort of thing Mr. 
Vaill — it is to be supposed — calmly wrote, copied, and twice 
corrected for the press : 

While he spouts on the deck, a wierlent blast from the norrard 

Strikes the ship on her side, and the eloquent man in the forrard. 

Snap go the shrouds, like the strings of an overtuned fiddle, 

And the speech and the jib-boom are broken short off in the middle. 

Meanwhile old Neptune perceives a deuce of a clatter, 

And puts up his classical nob to see what is the matter. 

He summons the blustering Africus, Boreas, Eurus, 

And thus opens on 'em: "You impudent Wind-bags! it's curus 

Where you came by the requisite cheek to attempt this invasion ! 

Scratch gravel for home ! Should you make such another occasion 

You won't get off so. My regards to ^Eolus, your master, 

And say he must keep his wild critters in pound or in pasture. 

Let him govern his own windy realm and his lofty airs take on ; 

This watery machine I can run without his help, I reckon ! " 

There is no American version of the "yEneid" that at all 
equals the verse of Dryden, Conington, Morris, and Bowen, or 
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the prose of Conington and Mackail. No competent poet, no 
prominent Latinist, has in America undertaken the task. Yet 
no American has failed more severely than Brady and Trapp ; 
and these versions by an artist, a librarian, a soldier, or a states- 
man, eloquently witness to the wide interest in Latin studies. 

G. S. Bryan. 
New York City. 



